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THE TRUTH IN ASCETIC THEORIES OF 
MORALITY. 

THE negative or ascetic element in morality receives scant 
treatment in the naturalistic ethics of the present day. 
In current discussions, development is made the keynote of the 
moral life, and the significance of discipline is almost wholly 
overlooked. The Good, we are told, consists in the satisfaction 
of all the desires of man in their due proportion. We should 
strive " dass in mbglichst vielen und in moglichst grosser Fulle 
und Harmonie die Fahigkeiten und Trieben entwickelt werden." 1 
Moral discipline with its demands for self-mastery and self-sacri- 
fice savors too much of the thoroughly discredited ascetic ideal 
of the Middle Ages to merit serious consideration. Nature wants 
" big, strong, hearty, eupeptic, shrewd, sensible human beings " 
and has no use for a " bilious, scrofulous, knock-kneed saint." 2 
Overflowing energy and superabundant vitality are advantages 
too requisite for successful living to admit of their being weak- 
ened by rigorous discipline. Better far that on occasion a clam- 
orous impulse should lead into forbidden paths than that its sup- 
pression be attended by a decrease in vital force. Rather we 
should endeavor to gratify every natural impulse to that extent 
which the due gratification of all the other impulses will allow. 3 
The facts of the moral life do not justify this neglect of its 
negative aspect. To the healthy moral consciousness, the path 
of virtue may be much more accurately described as a bitter and 
continuous struggle with rebellious tendencies, than as a peaceful 
coordination of them into a well-ordered whole. ' Harmonious 
development ' is a well-sounding expression by which to describe 
our growth in moral grace, but in using it we should not forget 
the struggle and repression which is so important a feature of the 
moral life. We are keenly aware of an element in our nature 
that balks us when we seek to walk according to our ideals. 

i Hoffding, Ethik, p. 381. 

2 Stephen, Science of Ethics, p. 409. 

*lbid. 
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Our good intentions come to naught because the desires of the 
' natural man ' demand immediate satisfaction. We recognize 
that if our great purposes are to be realized, we must gain perfect 
control of the random impulses and hold them in a grip of iron. 
Such mastery can be gained by practice only ; consequently there 
is undertaken that discipline which, by the systematic repression 
of the natural impulses, makes them amenable to control. Effort 
and pain are conditions indispensable to moral progress. The 
most perfect moral characters we know are those which have 
been developed through suffering and self-sacrifice. It is of the 
very nature of the moral ideal to call us out of our narrow 
selves to the recognition of larger values. These values are not 
to be estimated in terms of the well-being of the self; indeed, 
they often call for its complete sacrifice. Of the evolutional 
moralists Mr. Leslie Stephen shows his superior appreciation of 
the facts by admitting explicitly that the requirements of the 
moral law transcend the well-being of the individual agent. " By 
acting rightly, I admit, even the virtuous man will sometimes be 
making a sacrifice ; and I do not deny it to be a real sacrifice ; I 
only deny that such a statement will be conclusive for the virtuous 
man. His own happiness is not his ultimate aim, and the clearest 
proof that a given action will not contribute to it will therefore 
not deter him from the action." ' 

The ascetic element in morality presents itself in two forms, 
usually designated as self-mastery and self-sacrifice. By self- 
mastery we understand that warfare which is waged within the 
individual self against those impulses and tendencies which hinder 
its symmetrical development. By self-sacrifice is meant the sacri- 
fice of the well-being of the self as mere individual to a greater 
good, be that a social or an absolute good. Whatever may be 
the pronouncements of ethical theory, it cannot be doubted that 
self-mastery and self-sacrifice are fundamental features of actual 
morality. Since the moral struggle has always accompanied 
morality, we may in consequence expect to find it a leading factor 
in determining the earliest forms of ethical theory. The Socratic 
synthesis of virtue and prudence could not long persist. Ethical 

1 Op. cit., p. 431. 
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theory took two opposing directions in accordance with two pre- 
dominant and radically different types of human character. Cer- 
tain men saw in the requirements of virtue only a means whereby 
the sum total of pleasure could be increased by the regulation of 
the various impulses. In Hedonism, therefore, moral discipline 
occupies a subordinate place, and self-mastery is transformed into 
a prudential calculus. Other men of a sterner sort were attracted 
by the very severity of the struggle attendant upon moral progress. 
This warfare of ideal against inclination became for them the 
whole of morality. Thus in rationalism the significance of disci- 
pline and negation is fully appreciated. But the resulting theory 
is singularly unsatisfactory. Human nature is split into two hos- 
tile divisions. Reason and sensibility are declared to be at war, 
and morality to require that the conflict be fought to a finish. 

Plato discusses the problem of self-mastery in a well-known 
passage of the Republic} giving to it the rationalistic explanation. 
There Socrates remarks upon the paradox involved in the word, 
and says it can be explained only by supposing two ' principles ' 
to exist in human nature a ' good ' and a ' bad.' The ' good ' he 
declares to be the rational principle, the ' bad ' the irrational 
principle. Self-mastery will then consist in the control of the 
sensuous inclinations and wilful impulses by reason. The ideal 
of practical virtue Plato finds in the harmonious adjustment of 
all the parts of human nature according to the dictates of reason. 
In order to attain this harmony, a struggle is necessary in which 
Reason, availing herself of the aid of the spirited element, reduces 
the insatiate appetites to order and submission. But Plato goes 
still farther. Reason is the divine element in man. The body, 
with its desires and impulses, is only its prison-house. Conse- 
quently, the highest Good will consist, not in a harmony of the 
sensuous impulses, but in that pure contemplation which sup- 
presses all that is earthly and sensuous. The philosopher, who 
has feasted his soul on pure ideas, will not return willingly to 
practical activity. If the good principle in man is reason, and 
the bad principle sensuous impulse, we cannot but admit that the 
final goal of the moral struggle is speculative absorption. 

'Bk. IV., 431 A. 
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Plato's conception of the moral life as a harmony prevents him 
from developing his rationalism to its logical consequences. 
Hence his ethical theory has all the merit and plausibility of 
moderate rationalism. But there are present the essential prin- 
ciples of rationalism, developed in all its rigor by subsequent 
moralists who forced the same premises to their logical conclu- 
sions. These thinkers deserve praise for doing full justice to the 
ascetic, the disciplinary aspect of morality. The importance of 
the struggle in the moral life is fully recognized. But in each 
case it is reason and sensibility that are doomed to struggle 
in the moral arena. The ethical system of the Stoics is an ex- 
ample of this extreme rationalism. In Stoicism the stern and 
rigorous rule of duty was held to be the essence of morality. 
Duty required of man the unqualified submission of sensibility 
to the law of reason. The Stoic maxim, Live according to 
nature, meant, Live according to that rational order fundamental 
to all things. Through reason we may adjust ourselves to the 
order of the universe, and thus attain to independence and peace. 
In order to accomplish this, sensibility, the lawless and capricious 
element within us, must be sternly repressed. Through feeling, 
man is made the prey of circumstance and the creature of for- 
tune. Freedom and perfect virtue can be attained only when 
reason has emancipated herself entirely from the influence of 
sensibility. Such is the nature of the moral struggle. Its goal 
is the life of reason, sufficient unto itself. Quite self-contained 
and raised above the tide of circumstance, the Stoic sage would 
commune with the eternal verities of reason. 

The rationalistic interpretation of the moral struggle is illogi- 
cal and unsatisfactory. We can follow Plato in believing that 
the paradox of self-mastery can be explained only by supposing 
two principles existent in human nature, a higher and a lower 
principle. But when he goes farther and identifies these principles 
with reason and sensuous impulse respectively, we cannot follow. 
The conclusion seems inevitable that moral development is con- 
ditioned by an active opposition of tendencies in the nature of 
man ; but to explain this opposition upon the basis of an ultimate 
psychological distinction between two human faculties seems quite 
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erroneous. Human nature thus divided against itself can never 
be brought together again. The dualism thus introduced is 
irreconcilable and beyond the possibility of an ultimate unity. 
The conflict can be concluded only by the annihilation of one com- 
batant by the other. But morality aims at complete realization 
and not one-sided mutilation. The departments of human nature 
exist in indissoluble connection, and if morality demands the sup- 
pression of one by the other it demands a distortion of human 
personality. Moreover, such a dualism is actually impossible. 
Taken in separation the one from the other, reason and sensibility 
are but abstractions of psychological analysis. Reason can en- 
force her laws only when feeling furnishes the motive-power. 
The direction of intelligence is necessary even to insure a maxi- 
mum of sensuous gratification. Worst of all, this doctrine of 
rationalism tends to take morality out of real life and center it in 
the intellect of the individual. The world of feeling and of doing 
becomes but an empty show, and the individual seeks in con- 
templation to draw near to eternal reality. The seclusion of the 
cloister or study is preferred to the faithful performance of the 
duties of one's vocation in the work-a-day world. 

The conflict between opposing tendencies in the nature of man 
is so essential a feature of the moral life that those who do not 
recognize it give proof thereby that they have not sounded the 
depths of moral experience. Particularly open to this accusation 
are those moralists who, wishing to include human conduct in a 
single process of natural evolution, refuse to admit an opposi- 
tion in human nature which might seem to break the continuity 
of this process. The ethical theory which results is unsatisfac- 
tory simply because it does not explain the facts in its province. 
In criticism of the position, we have only to call attention to a 
commonplace of human experience which this theory entirely 
ignores. Plato, although the originator of a daring philosophical 
theory, dealt squarely with the facts. So we must regard his con- 
clusion as indisputable, that the ' paradox ' of self-mastery can be 
solved only by supposing two principles, mutually opposed, to be 
resident in human nature. But the error of the ethical theory, 
which would designate these opposing principles as reason and sen- 
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sibility, is equally apparent. So great are the inconsistencies of 
rationalism that it is not surprising that it should have become 
thoroughly discredited. In the past century we have come to 
view human nature in a new light. We see man as the result of 
a steady and uniform development from the single cell. We 
see his faculties gradually unfolding in response to the require- 
ments of existence. There can be no more talk about certain 
parts of his nature being of divine creation and others of material 
origin. If we are to provide for the facts of disciplinary morality 
in our ethical theory, we must give a more satisfactory account of 
the conflicting tendencies than did rationalism. Moreover, we 
may learn from the errors of rationalism that it will not answer 
to identify these opposing tendencies with departments of human 
nature taken in abstraction ; and if it is necessary, as we believe, to 
assume a real and intrinsic opposition in the nature of man to ac- 
count for the facts of the moral life, it must not be an opposition 
beyond unity, but rather be shown to be an opposition which 
conditions a higher unity which it is our ideal to achieve. Brief 
notice of the contention of recent naturalistic ethics upon this 
subject may enable us to proceed more intelligently in an at- 
tempt to determine the real nature of these opposing principles. 

The question is raised by moralists of this school as to why 
we assume any such opposition in the nature of man. Mor- 
ality is based upon man's desires. These have been developed 
in the course of a natural process. Of the same origin, all are 
equally legitimate, and each has its right to satisfaction. We 
may not call some higher and others lower, indulging some and 
suppressing others. It is our business, however, to see that 
each keeps its proper place. Our conduct should be so regulated 
that our life shall be the most satisfying possible under the 
conditions. Morality stands for the interests of the whole 
against any part. Our task as moral beings is to bring about a 
proper adjustment of these natural desires, so that the whole 
self may be developed harmoniously. 

Study of the genesis of morality should not blind us to the 
plain facts of the moral life. The meaning and significance of a 
thing is not exhausted when we have explained how it came into 
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existence. The fact that morality had birth in a natural process 
is no reason why its values should be estimated in terms of that 
process. Granted that moral conduct is like all other conduct in 
being an 'adjustment of acts to ends,' this does not require us 
to go farther and argue that, along with other conduct, it finds 
its true end in the promotion of the fulness of natural life. As 
a matter of fact, the distinguishing feature of that conduct which 
we call moral is that it does recognize other and higher values 
than those to be reckoned in terms of natural existence. Through- 
out the whole organic realm, in so far as it is included in a single 
process of development under the law of natural selection, the 
object of action — although unwittingly pursued — is the preserva- 
tion and promotion of life. In the struggle for existence the one 
end instinctively followed by the individual organism is its own 
safety and welfare. If we were to regard man as merely the most 
highly organized of natural creatures, we might, with reason, ex- 
pect that the supreme end of his conduct would be individual wel- 
fare also — his intelligence only giving him the advantage of fore- 
thought and deliberation in the attainment of this end. But it is 
most obvious that many of the ends toward which human con- 
duct is directed must be put in an entirely different category from 
this, the uniform object of natural life. Men give the effort of a 
lifetime and sacrifice all they possess to altruistic objects, and it 
is only a shallow sophistry which would attempt to base their 
conduct upon egoistic motives. Consideration of individual se- 
curity might account for the existence of a respect for the life 
and property of one's neighbor, but not for the maintenance of 
institutions of philanthropic relief and ideal culture destined to 
influence distant peoples and coming generations. 

With human personality, therefore, a new factor enters the 
natural order. Through its agency, conduct is directed toward 
ends which are ideal in character, and absolute in worth. Not 
only does this new principle supplement the law of organic de- 
velopment, but in many cases seems directly opposed to it — in so 
far as the latter would confine effort to the promotion of individual 
welfare. But yet it is with man alone of all the creatures of 
nature that individual welfare can become an object consciously 
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chosen and intelligently pursued. Thus he is peculiarly fitted to 
succeed in that struggle which is the condition of development in 
the organic world. From these considerations, it is evident that 
the presence of that distinctively human principle, which makes 
moral attainment possible, involves an opposition of tendencies in 
human nature. For man is both a creature of nature and a moral 
agent. The existence of such opposing principles we have here- 
tofore found reason to believe a necessary deduction from the 
facts of moral experience. It is now evident that the possibility of 
such an opposition depends upon the introduction into the world, 
along with human personality, of a new principle that is differ- 
ent from, and in frequent conflict with, the law of natural develop- 
ment operative throughout the organic realm, but first coming to 
intelligent expression in man. We look then to the implications 
of self-conscious personality for an understanding of that opposi- 
tion of principles in human nature which is the cause of the moral 
struggle and the condition of moral attainment. 

What is the significance of the advent of self-consciousness in 
the natural world ? In the first place, there comes with self-con- 
sciousness a recognition by the self of its own individuality as 
distinguished from the whole of objective reality. The stream of 
animal instinct and impulse is interrupted, and the individual 
comes forth, aware of himself in the independence of his person- 
ality. Since it is only by self-conserving activity that the physical 
organism maintains its existence against the disintegrating influ- 
ences of the environment, the distinction that the individual 
recognizes between himself and objective reality receives addi- 
tional emphasis. It is keenly felt even as an essential opposition 
between the interests of the self and the external world. That 
stru ggle for existence, waged by blind instinct in the animal 
world, takes on new significance with the consciousness of self. 
Appreciative of the meaning of his own individuality, the self-con- 
scious being has the aid of a contriving intelligence in the promo- 
tion of his own welfare. In additi'on to those capabilities devel- 
oped by natural selection in response to the requirements of the 
environment, intelligent forethought enables such an individual 
to prepare himself to meet an emergency as his interest dictates. 
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Thus with self- consciousness a mere instinct of self-preservation 
is raised to a persistent and intelligently directed tendency to seek 
individual well-being. 

But the consciousness of self brings with it more than this 
recognition and accentuation of individuality. In so far as the 
self is able to recognize itself as individual, it transcends the lim- 
its of its individuality, and identifies itself with absolute reality. 
Along with the principle of individuality first coming to intelli- 
gent expression in self-consciousness, there appears a universal 
principle under which the particularity of individual character is 
subsumed, and in relation to which it receives its meaning. That 
very distinction between the self and the external world which is 
the basis of individuality, is at the same time a positive relation 
by which the self is joined in organic union with other reality. 
Within the experience of each individual who knows himself as 
such, there exists this principle of universality as the unifying 
agency which gives the self a place in its world. The presence 
of this universal principle involves the recognition by the indi- 
vidual of other persons like himself, and a conception, more or 
less adequate, of a humanity which includes the self and others 
in one order of conduct. Along with this idea of human na- 
ture in its universality, comes a recognition of the dignity and 
worth that attaches to human personality as such. Applying 
to all individuals in virtue of their humanity, this idea is effect- 
ive as an ideal in the life of the individual agent. Thus the in- 
dividual is moved to identify himself in functional relation with a 
social onder, in which the supreme end is not individual welfare, 
but an ideal of personal worth which is universal and applicable 
to all men alike. It is through this universal principle in his 
nature that man is enabled to appreciate values which are not 
estimated in terms of his own well-being, and to enter a higher 
life in which the attainment of character becomes an end in 
itself. 

The implications of self-consciousness justify us, therefore, in 
maintaining that there are in man two selves struggling for the 
mastery in the form of two opposing tendencies, the one that 
of natural individuality which would turn all to purposes of in- 
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dividual satisfaction, the other that of self-determining personality 
whereby the individual is led to make the good of others an end 
of action, and to identify himself with a social order in which all 
humanity is united in the realization of a common good. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that it was a correct understanding of the facts of 
human experience which led so many of our great moral teachers 
to emphasize the existence of the ' natural man,' the suppression 
of whose desires and inclinations is necessary to moral devel- 
opment. But the great mistake was to identify this insubordinate 
element with sensibility, and thus to lend countenance to an 
asceticism which discouraged effort and distorted character. 
The ' old Adam ' which the moral ideal demands that we disci- 
pline with ascetic severity is more than an abstraction of psy- 
chology ; it is a tendency very real and very persistent within us. 
Just such a concrete, living force we make it when we understand 
it as that will-to-live present in all organic life, transformed 
through the advent of self-consciousness into a wilful egoism, 
an enlightened selfishness. Sufficient attention to the conditions 
of individual health and well-being is of course a condition of 
human as well as animal life, but when individual welfare is de- 
liberately pursued as the supreme end, such conduct is truly de- 
scribed as the ' natural wickedness of man,' and it is the source 
of a great part of the misery and suffering in the world. In actual 
experience this principle of individuality presents itself in many 
forms — as a calculating prudence, a persistent tendency to seek in- 
dividual welfare, a self-love which is the ruling motive in conduct. 
Although we admit that in man a natural instinct becomes 
a vicious inclination, yet it is with human personality that a new, 
a spiritual principle, enters through which there is opened to man 
the possibility of a life higher than mere natural existence, a life of 
free self-realization in accordance with a chosen ideal. For a self- 
conscious being, who recognises and passes judgment upon the 
element of individuality in his character, is more than a mere 
creature of nature. There is in him an ideal, a universal prin- 
ciple, which distinguishes him from the creature of time and space 
and identifies him with eternal reality. The possibility of moral 
attainment through the realization of ideals is based upon this uni- 
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fying principle peculiar to self-conscious personality by which the 
self is organically joined with other selves in one ' kingdom of 
ends.' This is the ideal principle which in the moral life opposes 
the natural tendency to self-centered individuality — in Hegelian 
language, the 'universal' principle in the 'particular' individual 
giving active witness to the presence in him of that one rational 
life realizing itself in the universe. The ' good ' principle which 
in the moral life must conquer the ' bad ' is therefore not to be 
confused with reason. This principle, as well as the other, finds 
concrete expression in actual life as an agency efficient in deter- 
mining conduct. It appears as an intelligent appreciation of a 
human society in which the individual and his fellows are in- 
cluded in bonds of mutual obligation — as a self-determining will 
which, finding its potentialities unrealized in an individual sphere, 
seeks expression in the accomplishment of ideal and altruistic 
ends — as a feeling of restless yearning which reaches out beyond 
individual isolation and seeks satisfaction in the love and fellow- 
ship of other selves, and which ultimately finds perfect satisfaction 
only in union with the divine. 

There is then a deep-rooted contradiction in human nature. 
But instead of issuing in an irreconcilable dualism, this differ- 
ence of tendency is the condition of a higher unity which it is 
possible to attain through moral endeavor. It is this very con- 
tradiction which is the impelling force in the moral life, prompt- 
ing the individual to continued effort, in order that with the 
attainment of a more perfect character the contradiction should 
be removed. Man finds two opposing tendencies in himself, the 
one directed toward individual welfare, the other seeking to ally 
him with a universal good. The principle of individuality is 
actual within him as a natural being and the product of a natural 
process. The universal principle is at first present as an ideal, 
representing the sum of his possibilities as a self-conscious being 
in implicit relation to a society of persons like himself. The op- 
position can be transcended, and the contradiction removed, only 
in the course of a process in which the limitations of individuality 
are negated, and the potential relations of universality are actualized 
in such a way that when the universal is made concrete it shall in- 
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elude the element of individuality, and by so doing shall give it new 
meaning and significance. Thus human conduct, in so far as it is 
guided by the moral ideal, seeks to overcome the contradiction 
by developing strong individual personality, which finds expres- 
sion in the realization of a universal good. But without such a 
contradiction in human nature there would be no cause for the 
effort and struggle which is so prominent a feature of the moral life. 
Were man a mere natural individual, his conduct could have but 
one end, individual satisfaction, and duty would be unmeaning to 
him. Contrariwise, if man were so perfectly adjusted to the 
moral order of the universe that its realization was a spontaneous 
expression of his character, there would be no call for effort or 
sacrifice on his part. It is only because there are two selves, 
contradictory in their tendencies, that man is called upon to do 
battle for his ideals, and submit himself to the stern law of duty. 
Although the impulse to individual gratification has the strength 
of a natural law, it cannot silence the voice of conscience nor deprive 
the ideal of its power. No compromise between these opposing prin- 
ciples in their original form is able to effect a permanent reconcilia- 
tion. They remain unalterably opposed. Only at a higher stage, 
reached through protracted effort, can this reconciliation be ac- 
complished. If the universal principle in his nature is to raise 
man into a new sphere in which the Good is supreme, it must be 
through the transformation of the principle of natural individuality. 
This transformation is rendered more difficult by the fact that 
this latter tendency has been actually ingrained in man's nature 
through the experience of his extended ancestry, while the uni- 
versal principle is peculiar to his self-conscious personality and 
exists in him for the most part as an ideal. Deep-rooted in 
human nature, the force of individual inclination offers a well- 
nigh insurmountable obstacle to the realization in individual char- 
acter of an ideal which would identify the self with the interests 
of others, and unite all in the realization of an absolute good. 
The resistance of a stubborn individuality must be overcome be- 
fore the self is fitted to discharge its function in the moral order. 
This can be accomplished only through rigorous discipline and 
the continual repression of natural impulse. So far from being a 
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discredited relic of barbarous times, an asceticism intelligently 
directed is the sine qua non of moral progress. Since the ele- 
ment of individual assertiveness is part of the existent nature of 
the self, while the ideal is yet unrealized within it, the discipline 
of the moral life must always seem a real self-sacrifice. To 
doubt this is to invalidate the facts of experience. The Good 
appears as something external and opposed to the interests of 
the self. Duty is a stern law demanding the suppression of in- 
clination. The individual feels that his own good is ruthlessly 
sacrificed to a higher law, the nature of which he ill understands. 
But because it is right he sacrifices his own pleasure to the call 
of duty. At the time he is unable to see how with the greatest 
self-sacrifice he is advancing rapidly in moral development. 
But by the suppression of a narrow self he is realizing a larger 
self which is his true self, the complete expression of his person- 
ality. Indeed, it seems necessary that the individual should be 
ignorant of the true significance of his sacrifice, else it would fail 
in its efficiency. Consequently, it follows that the ascetic aspect 
of morality is no passing phenomenon, but an essential element 
necessarily involved in a process which consists in the adjust- 
ment of the individual into a larger whole. 

We may thus recognize the truth of Kant's doctrine that 
moral obligation comes to us in the form of a " Categorical Im- 
perative," as contrasted with the force of natural inclination. We 
would not agree with him, perhaps, that the object of all natural 
desire is individual satisfaction, while it is the essential character- 
istic of moral obligation to assert itself in opposition to natural 
inclination. Nevertheless, it is true that moral development re- 
quires of us, as the first step upward, the hard duty of negating 
the self as mere individual, in order that we may become one 
with the moral order. But in submitting ourselves to the law of 
duty we acknowledge ourselves as more than individual, and 
assert our citizenship in the spiritual world. It is our ultimate 
goal in moral endeavor to identfy ourselves with the moral order so 
completely that the performance of duty will be but a spontaneous 
expression of character. But that beatific stage is the goal of 
moral development and not its beginning. The opposition must 
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be keenly felt before the identity can have true meaning. The 
individual self must be negated and suppressed. Thus only can 
it be taught that its ' other ' is but its other self. Thus only can 
it be fitted to embrace those relationships which are the birthright 
of a spiritual being, and in which it can find complete self-ex- 
pression. 

From this standpoint, it is easy to see how Fichte could 
believe that the essence of morality was to be found in the 
lifelong struggle itself. The finite Ego for him is infinite in its 
possibilities. But its whole nature can be realized only by the 
accomplishment of an infinite task. This task consists in the 
overcoming by the Ego of the barrier existing between the 
Non-ego and itself. The Ego is both finite and infinite. As 
finite individual, its reality depends upon the preservation of the 
limit set upon it by the Non-ego. As infinite spirit, it knows no 
limit and would include all of reality within itself. Morality lays 
upon the finite Ego the duty of overcoming the limit and pushing 
it ever further back. Thus the limitations of individuality are tran- 
scended, and in the Non-ego the finite Ego comes upon its greater 
self. In this technical fashion, Fichte gives expression to a pro- 
found comprehension of a fundamental aspect of morality. The 
' infinite task ' is laid upon all moral beings. The barrier which 
individuality has erected between the self and others must be 
overcome. The ' limit ' of the ' finite Ego ' must be suppressed. 
In union with the Non-ego the individual is destined to realize all 
the possibilities of his true self. 

Those who are averse to allowing morality its own distinctive 
principles of explanation, attempt to explain the moral struggle 
in terms of the natural life-processes. The ' conflict ' and ' nega- 
tion ' they admit to be present in morality, but say that they are 
natural and inevitable features of conduct that is part of an evolu- 
tionary process. Evolution is accompanied by a continual read- 
justment and readaptation. The natural conditions change, and 
the organism must meet the situation by a readaptation. Man can 
attack the problem with a contriving intelligence. Nevertheless, 
the readaptation is often a hard matter. Certain habits and faculties 
have been developed by conditions now past, and their exercise 
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has become easy and pleasant. But the change in situation 
renders them useless, and demands new modes of action. These 
new activities must be performed by an organism habituated to 
other modes of action. A tension and a conflict arises between 
habits developed to suit conditions now past, and those activities 
demanded by the present environment. " Just because the acts 
of which these promptings and impulses are the survival were 
the fittest for bye-gone days, they are not the fittest now. The 
struggle comes, not in suppressing them or in substituting some- 
thing else for them, but in reconstituting them, in readapting 
them, so that they will function with reference to the existing 
situation." The environment is becoming constantly more so- 
cialized. This is the natural situation to which man must adapt 
himself. His habits and tendencies are, many of them, relics of 
a lower and less social stage. These must be overcome and 
others more suitable to the environment substituted for them. 
Here lies the moral struggle. 

All this is quite true as far as it goes. The moral order has 
become actualized in the institutions of government and society. 
It finds definite expression in custom and public opinion. In 
this form moral requirements are part of the natural situation to 
which the individual must adapt himself. And this may call for 
a readaptation involving the suppression of habits and tendencies 
whose existence points back to a time when law and order did 
not exist. In such a process of readaptation the tension above 
described must surely occur. A man may experience consider- 
able difficulty in restraining his predatory instincts, and keeping 
his hands off his neighbor's property out of regard for the strong 
arm of the law. No doubt this is the nearest approach many 
men make to a moral struggle. If such conduct is moral at all, 
it belongs to a very low order of morality, and we condemn the 
motive as positively bad. No real self-sacrifice could come out 
of such a process. It is essentially self-conserving, and individ- 
ual well-being remains the supreme object. As long as this is 
true, and individual welfare is the end, no real self-sacrifice is pos- 
sible. A man may root out his strongest passions to save his 

■Dewey, " Ethics and Evolution," Monist, Vol. 8, p. 383. 
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neck, and still be adapting himself to his environment. But the 
willing sacrifice of well-being and of life itself to a distant and 
ideal end could hardly be called an adaptation to a natural situ- 
ation. Duty comes to the child first in the shape of a tension be- 
tween natural inclination and the requirements of the home or 
society. But the child has not developed true moral character 
until he has recognized the external demands as obligatory 
upon him from their very nature, and apart from means of en- 
forcement. 

The tension accompanying individual adaptation goes but a 
little way, then, in accounting for the struggle in the moral life. In 
so far as this adjustment requires the suppression of momentary im- 
pulse in the interests of individual welfare, it involves that degree 
of discipline and self-control which is the first step in moral de- 
velopment. But the profound significance of the moral struggle 
is grounded upon a discord deeper and more thoroughgoing. It 
is not a struggle of opposing ' faculties,' reason battling against 
sensibility. It is a discord between two tendencies, elemental to 
human nature, and originally ill-adjusted, one of which would 
preserve and promote individual well-being, the other of which 
would ally the self with the welfare of others, and the order of 
the universe. Consciousness of self brings with it a conscious- 
ness of the separateness of the individual, and his opposition to 
all that is objective comes out in full force. But along with this 
consciousness of individuality comes a recognition of the unity 
which includes the opposing elements, the individual and his 
world. A greater good is superimposed upon the individual, a 
good which is not to be measured in terms of his own well-being. 
This Good he recognizes as his good, in that he feels it his duty 
to realize it. It comes to him not as a condition of his individual 
welfare ; but as an obligation to the discharge of which this wel- 
fare must be sacrificed. 

We can now appreciate with some degree of fairness the truth 
contained in ascetic theories of morality. That the negation and 
conflict with which these theories are chiefly concerned has a 
pleca in actual morality cannot be doubted. Everyday experi- 
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ence gives us abundant evidence of the discipline and sacrifice 
which the moral ideal requires of the individual. It must be ad- 
mitted, moreover, that in such theories a superior insight is shown 
when it is maintained that the incidence of struggle and suppres- 
sion upon the performance of duty is not the result of a tempor- 
ary maladjustment, but due to the very nature of duty and of 
the moral ideal itself. It has been our effort to show that this 
disciplinary aspect of morality is no transitory effect of circum- 
stantial conditions, but an essential element in a process whereby 
a universal ideal transforms a character subject to the limitations 
of natural individuality. Two considerations must be borne in 
mind, however, the neglect of which by the ascetic theories of the 
past compels us to qualify the indorsement which we would 
otherwise give them, (i) True moral discipline can never result 
in the mutilation of human personality, or the withdrawal of the 
individual from the natural field of moral activity. Because the 
asceticism recommended by the extreme Rationalists and prac- 
ticed by many mediaeval Christians was based upon an unnatural 
division of human nature, it resulted in monasticism and distor- 
tion of character. In consequence, it is universally condemned 
as an inconsistent and harmful theory. (2) Positive development 
must always accompany discipline and negation, or the latter 
are worse than useless. We should mistake if in our emphasis 
upon the ascetic aspect of morality we found in it the whole of 
the moral life. Taking such a position we should neglect en- 
tirely that positive development which is the ultimate aim of all 
moral endeavor. With much truth Kant and Fichte may be 
accused of thus over-emphasizing the purely disciplinary aspect 
of morality. As Hegel says the stage of ' ought-to-be ' was never 
passed by Kant and Fichte. In emphasizing the opposition between 
the claims of the ideal and the tendencies of the actual, these thinkers 
overlooked almost entirely the union which the faithful discharge of 
obligation is constantly effecting between these two opposing factors 
in the moral life. The ideal thus separated from the actual is robbed 
of its reality, and becomes something visionary and fanciful, a 
mere ' ought-to-be.' Thus for Kant conduct had moral value 
only when performed in the face of opposing inclination. Fichte 
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found in the strenuous activity put forth by the Ego in over- 
coming the opposition of the Non-ego not only a means of de- 
velopment but the end of the moral life. A profound compre- 
hension of the facts of morality prompted these two philosophers 
to lay especial stress upon the absolute imperative imposed by 
moral obligation upon the natural impulses. And if thus they 
were led to neglect the synthesis achieved in the moral life, it 
was because the circumstances of the time and the prevailing 
modes of thought demanded that the opposition be brought out in 
full force. It is evident, however, that the true significance of the 
moral struggle can be appreciated only when the opposition from 
which it originates is seen to condition a higher unity which it is 
possible for individual effort to attain with an increasing degree 
of completeness. The synthesis of ideal and real thus achieved 
is gained, not by ignoring their difference, but by overcoming it 
with increasing perfection of character, and in the course of a 
steady development. In this process, the ideal is constantly be- 
ing realized, and the character of the individual growing into more 
complete accordance with it. Thus, although discipline must al- 
ways remain an indispensable condition of moral development, 
its repetition is not a fruitless repetition of sacrifice and suffering. 
It is rather attended by results of supreme value ; for through 
this discipline the agent frees himself from the bonds of a narrow 
individuality, and in the realization of a universal good rises to 
true self-expression. 

H. W. Wright. 



